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PRESENT DISCONTENTS WITH NEWSPRINT STOCK 
By H. M. Ltdenbeeg, Reference Librarian, New York Puilic Library 



During the summer o£ 1914 the New 
York Public Library in desperation at the 
condition of Its newspaper flies began 
some experiments towards solution of the 
problem of preservation. The difficulty 
was greatest in the case of American news- 
papers of the last twenty-five years, say 
those issued since the middle of the 
eighties, which marks approximately the 
time ground pulp superseded rags for 
newsprint stock. 

We realized our problem was a little 
more difficult than that of most libraries 
because there are probably few places 
where bound volumes of newspapers are 
subject to as constant, indiscriminate, and 
careless use as the public subjects them 
to in our newspaper reading room. Pass- 
ing over a detailed narration of the ex- 
periments, suffice It to say we decided that 
no chemical preparation then on the mar- 
ket would give us satisfactory results, and 
that the most practical solution lay in the 
use of thin transparent silk or a thin 
transparent Japanese tissue paper. We 
finally concluded that, all things consid- 
ered, the latter substance was the better, 
and as a practical test we bound two vol- 
umes of the New York "World" newspaper 
in this fashion. We took the issue for July 
and August, 1895, broke it out of its covers, 
patched up the numerous pages that were 
sadly in need of repair, then mounted 
each sheet between two sheets of Japan- 
ese tissue paper and bound the volume in 
standard fashion after these sheets had 
dried and were pressed. 

This served as a sample of the work 
connected with old volumes. For new vol- 
umes we took the file for July, 1914, 
treated Individual sheets in the same 
fashion, bound the volume and put it on 
our shelves. 

These volumes were subjected to the 
ordinary normal use and after about six 
months we felt the results justified our 



undertaking the work on a larger scale. 
Unfortunately, however, the expense of 
treatment was more than the library could 
afford. At that time the entire manipula- 
tion of the individual sheets was done by 
hand, and the cost amounted to $35 per 
volume, the labor charge being the larger 
part. 

Mr. Schwarten, the superintendent of 
our printing office and bindery, to whose 
zeal and interest high tribute must be 
paid, found on the market a pasting ma- 
chine which, with certain alterations, he 
was able to adapt to our work. By the 
use of this machine the cost of handling 
was reduced to about $25 per volume. 

After this fact had been firmly estab- 
lished we wrote to the New York City 
newspapers telling them what we had done 
and the conclusions we had reached. We 
offered to treat in this fashion the files of 
such papers as would share the expense 
with us to the extent of f20 per volume; 
we felt that as the volumes would have to 
be bound anyway the Library would be 
willing to bear the expense of binding to 
the amount of $5, leaving to the news- 
paper publisher $20 as the cost of the spe- 
cial treatment. One paper replied by re- 
turn mail, asking no questions except as 
to how we wished payments to be made. 
Of the other papers two showed interest 
but developed nothing further. Since Janu- 
ary, 1915, we have therefore been binding 
the one paper in this fashion — a volume 
to a month^ — and the results have been 
thoroughly satisfactory. 

In 1917-18 we began experimenting with 
chemical treatment of newspaper stock. 
We knew of attempts that had been made 
with a casein solution put on with a brush, 
but, so far as we could learn, none of these 
efforts had proved successful. It was im- 
possible to get a transparent fluid or one 
that would spread evenly. Moreover, 
practical paper men told us that casein 
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in coated paper stock entailed certain dis- 
integration within a comparatively few 
years. 

With a Paasche air brush this last win- 
ter we experimented with Zapon or liquid 
celluloid; with shellac and glycerine; with 
shellac, turpentine and parafflne; with car- 
bon tetrachloride and parafflne; with a 
paper preservative made by a varnish com- 
pany; and with a flexible varnish (a basis 
of linseed oil and resin) secured through 
a local dealer. 

Zapon we had tried some years before 
but not with a spray brush. We found it 
increased the thickness very slightly and 
likewise increased the strength of the pa- 
per but slightly. The same remarks ap- 
ply to the solution of shellac and glycerine, 
and of shellac, turpentine and parafflne. 
Not one of these three substances discol- 
ored the paper much nor left a rough sur- 
face. With the solution of carbon tetra- 
chloride and parafflne we found the sur- 
face was sticky and greasy, and with the 
paper preservative we found that in addi- 
tion to other defects the ink ran. 

The flexible varnish was satisfactory in 
practically every respect, except that it 
was difficult to get an even distribution 
with the spray brush. By dipping we se- 
cured a surface of good distribution and 
satisfactory transparency and smoothness. 

Unfortunately, just as we arrived at this 
point, just as we began to think we might 
now go to quantity production and learn 
how many gallons were necessary for a 
volume of say one thousand pages, we 
were informed by the supply house that it 
could not "take up this problem further 
at this time, because materials required to 
match samples are requisitioned by the 
government." Our hopes, therefore, of 
having some definite conclusions to lay 
before the College and Reference Section 
are disappointed until the war has rolled 
its course and conditions once more be- 
come normal, at least so far as the chem- 
ical field is concerned. 

We shall continue to bind the one paper 
in Japanese tissue, and if any of our other 
newspaper friends decide to pay the addi- 



tional cost for this method of preservation 
of their volumes, we shall be glad to add 
them to our list. Our conclusions indi- 
cate that the Japanese tissue method is 
far and away the best, all things consid- 
ered. Its chief disadvantages are its cost 
and the reduction of transparency. The 
latter is very slight; the former is slight 
or great, depending entirely upon your 
idea of the purchasing power of twenty 
dollars. The advantages of the method 
are many. In the first place the strength 
of the paper is increased over 200 per cent. 
You see you have the original sheet firmly 
held between two additional sheets of 
strong paper. This Japanese tissue con- 
sists of long fibre stock made by hand, 
the fibres tawing a laminated criss-cross 
arrangement, twined and intertwined 
twisted and intertwisted, which, of course, 
makes the paper infinitely stronger than 
when the pulp is treated by machinery 
with the result that the fibres tend more 
or less to lie parallel. It has the further 
advantage of absolute exclusion of air, 
and this, we believe, is a very strong de- 
terrent against chemical disintegration of 
the wood pulp stock. The paper treatment 
offers too the only solution in sight for 
the treatment of bound volumes in bad 
condition. 

At the present moment our experiments 
seem to indicate that the use of a flexible 
varnish may be advisable for the treat- 
ment of current volumes before they are 
bound. No chemical treatment, however, 
will have the possibilities of the tissue pa- 
per treatment so far as the mutilated 
sheets of bound volumes are concerned. 

This question of paper stock on which 
our present day books are Issued presents 
In the opinion of some of us one of the 
most serious problems that confront refer- 
ence collections. We get little or no en- 
couragement from the papermakers them- 
selves. They tell us that the chlorine and 
other bleaching elements left in the stock 
Insure with almost absolute certainty com- 
plete disintegration within a compara- 
tively few years. On coated papers, par- 
ticularly those in which casein Is one of 
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the component parts, we have the addi- 
tional encouragement that the casein will 
hasten disintegration. 

Of course, books with a message of 
prime importance will live. They will be 
reprinted from time to time on paper made 
from rags — not sawdust. We shall suffer 
most, so far as research and investigation 
are concerned, in the loss of the ephemeral 
material which is in itself too slight in 
importance to justify reprinting, but which 
taken in mass offers the basis for investi- 
gation ot current opinion and present-day 
thought in almost any line of human act- 
ivity. In large busy libraries such as the 
New York Public Library newspapers will 
sooner or later disappear entirely. They 
will be preserved for a longer period in 
collections such as the American Anti- 
quarian Society, where their use is not so 
great and where the occasional and per- 
sistent Investigator can use them under 
proper supervision. In the large, busy li- 
braries I suppose they will survive only as 
a tradition and our successors will prob- 
ably erect bronze tablets to mark the 
whilom site of that pre-Cambrian fossil 
"the newspaper room?" 

Bibliographical Notes 

The following titles are appended — not 
as a complete bibliography of the subject 
— ^but merely as notes of various articles 
that have come to hand from time to time 
and seemed of Interest in connection with 
this problem. The arrangement is chrono- 
logical. 



[Justin WInsor's efforts. Note appended 
to article by Rossiter Johnson entitled: 
Inferior paper a menace to the permanency 
of literature.] (Library Journal. 1891. 
V. 16, p. 241-242.) 

About 1870 or 1875 Justin Winsor tried In 
vain to induce editors of leading Boston 
dailies to publish a few copies of each issue 
on good paper. 

^Same. (American Library Associa- 
tion. Bulletin, 1910. v. 4, p. 675.) 

Eames, Wilberforce. Care of newspapers. 

(Library Journal. 1897. v. 22, no. 10, p. C50- 

C51.) 

(Devoted chiefly to methods of binding old 
newspapers at the Lenox branch of the New 
York Public Library. 



Conference of Italian librarians. (Li- 
brary Journal. 1898. v. 23, p. 667.) 

At a session of Italian librarians at which 
the deterioration of paper was discussed, it 
was resolved to ask the government to con- 
trol the standard of paper for government 
gublications and for a given number of 
ooks, reviews, and newspapers for the gov- 
ernment libraries. 

Society of Art^. Committee on the dete- 
rioration of paper. Report. (Journal of 
the Society of Arts. 1898. v. 46, p. 597- 
601.) 

Sutton, C. W. Preservation of local 

newspapers. (Library Association record. 

1904. v. 3, p. 121-125.) 

The paper and the discussion which fol- 
lowed has little to do with paper, but deals 
more with the binding of newspapers. 

United States. Pulp and Paper Investi- 
gation Committee. Hearings. 19(>8. 5 v. 

Nothing definitely on newsprint paper as it 

aftects libraries, but useful for reference. 

Chivers, Cedric. The paper and binding 

of lending library books. (American Li- 
brary Association. Bulletin. 1909. v. 3, 
p. 231-259, illus., pi.) 

Excellent pictures of paper fiber. 

Veitch, P. P. Durability and economy in 

papers for permanent records, a report 

submitted by H. W. Wiley and C. Hart 

Merriam . . . including paper specifications 

by F. P. Veitch. Washington, 1909. 51 p. 

illus. (U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Report no. 89.) 

Report on government experience in using 
and testing paper. 

Hill, Frank P. The deterioration of 

newspaper paper. (Library Journal. July, 

1910. v. 35, p. 299-301.) 

A paper read at the Mackinac Conference, 
in which the author tells of his eftorts to in- 
terest newspaper publishers in better paper, 
the response of the Brooklyn Eagle, and the 
rely of Professor Herzberg of Berlin regard- 
ing a preservative solution made in Germany 
which will make the sheets of "parchment- 
like firmness." 

Same. (American Library Associa- 
tion. Bulletin. 1910. v. 4, p. 675-678.) 

International Congress of Applied Chem- 
istry, 8th, 1912. Starch cellulose and pa- 
per. 300 p. illus., pi., tables. (Original 
communications, v. IS, section Via.) 

A collection of articles. Nothing definitely 
on newsprint paper as It affects libraries, 
but useful for reference. 

Newsprint paper. (Library Journal. 

August, 1912. V. 37, p. 437.) 

The substance of a report presented at the 
Ottawa conference of A. L. A. with request 
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(or continuation of the committee for fur- 
ther Investigation. 

[Nickel as a substitute for paper.] (Li- 
brarian. 1912. T. 2, p. 246.) 

An editorial referring to T. A. Edison's 

scheme of using niclcel sheets for paper. 

Preservation of newspapers. (American 

Library Association. Bulletin, 1912. v. 6, 

p. 116-118; Discussion, p. 118-120.) 

Eeport of an A. L. A. committee consist- 
ing of P. P. Hill, H. Q. Wadlin and Cedrio 
Chivers. Keport covers different sugges- 
tions made to it during the year including 
"special editions" and use of "cellit." 

[Brooklyn Daily Eagle plan.] (Library 

Journal. January, 1913. v. 38, p. 2.) 

An editorial referring to the plan whereby 
the Brooklyn paper offers to furnish to li- 
braries a special edition for permanent pres- 
ervation. 

Newspaper preservation. (Library Jour- 
nal. January, 1913. v. 38, p. 53.) 

A short note announcing the reported in- 
tention of three newspapers, besides the 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle, to print "Library Edi- 
tions" and the protest of the New York World. 

Norris, John. Preservation of paper. 

(Library Journal, January, 1913. v. 38, p. 
16-20.) 

An important article prepared by the chair- 
man of the committee on paper of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Association, in re- 
sponse to a request from librarians for a bet- 
ter paper. Submitted to a committee of the 
American Library Association Nov. 26, 1912. 
A discussion of how improvement may be 
obtained, the composition of newspaper print, 
the complaint of librarians, U. S. Govern- 
ment specifications, Government commission 
report on special paper, how Library of Con- 
gress cares for old newspaper files, data re- 
lating to storage of newspaper flies in public 
libraries and by commercial concerns. 

Same. (American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association. Bulletin. 2795. "B" 
special, p. 1133-1140. November 30, 1912.) 

Brand, 0. J., and J. L. Merrill. Zacaton 
as a paper making material. 1915. 27 p. 
illus. U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Bulletin no. 309. 

Printed on zacaton paper. Contains biblio- 
graphical foot-notes. 

Lydenberg, H. M. Preservation of mod- 
ern newspaper files. (Library Journal, 
April, 1915. v. 40, p. 240-242.) 

Paper read before meeting of teachers of 
journalism at Columbia. 

Federal Commission's hearing on news- 
print. (Paper. Dec. 20, 1916. v. 19, no. 15, 
p. 25.) 

Federal Trade Commission hears both 
sides of news print controversy. (Editor 
and Publisher. August 5, 1916. v. 49, no. 8 
supplement: p. 1-12.) 

"Textual report of addresses made and evi- 



dence submitted to the government investi- 
gators at Washington conference by repre- 
sentatives of the newspaper publishers and 
the newsprint manufacturers." 

Mr. Dodge fixes news print price. (Ed- 
itor and Publisher. November 25, 1916. 
V. 49, p. 5-6.) 

Agreement between publishers and dealers. 

News print cost, profits and statistics. 
(Editor and Publisher. Dec. 16, 1916. v. 49, 
p. 14, 16-19. Tables.) 

Federal Trade Commission findings on the 
result of the examination made into manu- 
facturers' records, showing each step in print 
paper manufacture and distribution, estimated 
average cost to newspaper publishers. 

New York City papers decrease size to 
help conserve news print supply. (Editor 
and Publisher. August 5, 1916. v. 49, no. 8, 
p. 3, 22.) 

Newsprint men and publishers confer- 
ence. (Paper, v. 19, no. 21, p. 28; v. 19, 
no. 26, p. 18.) 

Price and supply discussed. 

Newspaper investigators issue state- 
ment; comment on rising cost of paper 
and point to increased imports. (Paper, 
v. 19, no. 9, p. 22.) 

Steele, George F. Newsprint produc- 
tion and shipments. (Paper. Sept. 20, 
1916. V. 19, no. 2, p. 22; Oct. 18, 1916. v. 19, 
no. 6, p. 24.) 

Letters of the secretary of the Newsprint 
Manufacturers' Association. 

Phillips, S. C. Paper supplies as affected 
by the war. (Paper maker and British 
paper trade journal. March 1, 1916. v. 51, 
p. 229-248.) 

A long, thorough paper with discussion de- 
voted for the most part to conditions in Eng- 
land, but also dealing with world supply and 
cost. 

Surface, Henry E. Selected paper bib- 
liography entitled "U. S. Government pub- 
lications pertaining to pulp and paper." 
(Paper. October 4, 1916. v. 19, no. 4, p. 25- 
30.) 

Weeks, Lyman H. History of paper 

manufacture in the United States, 1690- 

1916. New York, 1916. xv, 352 p. 8°. 

Last chapter has statistics of paper produc- 
tion, consumption and cost from the latest 
census figures. The newspaper publishers' side 
of the controversy relating to the price of 
newsprint paper. 

American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation. Increase in imports of newsprint 
paper to U. S. in past 4 years. Charts 
prepared by paper committee of American 
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Newspaper Publishers Association. (Ed- 
itor and Publisher. May 5, 1917. v. 49, 
p. 8-9.) 

Counsel for government analyze the 
news print agreement. Mark Hyman and 
Herbert C. Smyth see In court decree ade- 
quate protection for all interests involved 
and strong precedent for future steps to- 
ward price control. (Editor and Publisher. 
Dec. 1, 1917. V. 50, p. 16.) 

Developments in newsprint paper probe. 
Grand Jury examines witnesses. Trade 
Commission may fix a "Reasonable" price. 
(Paper. Feb. 21, 1917. v. 19, no. 24, p. 20.) 

Federal Commission's report on news- 
print. Makes criticism of Newsprint As- 
sociation's activities and announces price 
agreement. (Paper. March 7, 1917. v. 19, 
no. 26, p. 20, 22.) 

Mclntyre says news print mills are run- 
ning overweights with heavy loss to pub- 
Ushers. (Editor and Publisher. Nov. 3, 
1917. V. 50, p. 9.) 

With schedule showing Increase of prices 
and complaint of publishers. 

Newsprint price set at $2.50 at the mill. 
(Editor and Publisher. March 10, 1917. 
V. 49, p. 9-10, 28.) 

Reaping as they have sown. (Paper. 

Jan. 31, 1917. v. 19, no. 21, p. 20-21.) 

Paper manufacturers' statement that the 
continuous demand by newspapers for cheaper 
paper has killed a goose which laid golden 
eggs. 

Snook, J. S. Newsprint situation. (Con- 
gressional Record. Jan. 26, 1918. v. 56, 
p. 1390-1392.) 

Address delivered before the Ohio City Ed- 
itors Association. Columbus. January 19-20, 
19X8. 

Story of newsprint crises of 1916-17. 
Warnings of shortage and higher prices 
given by manufacturers last April. News- 
paper economies adopted. Federal Trade 
Commission's investigation. (Editor and 
Publisher. March 3, 1917. v. 49, no. 38, 
Supplement p. 10-11.) 

ADDENDA 

In answer to a circular letter accom- 
panying a preprint of the foregoing text, 
sent to various libraries, trade papers, 
etc., throughout the country, letters were 
received from the following: 

Henry B. Bliss, librarian. College of the 
City of New York, July 2 — Newspapers 



need not be preserved, their place being 
taken by comprehensive, discriminating, 
representative digests and reprints. 

Clarence S. Brigham, librarian, Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society, June 24 — I have 
sometimes thought that an Inexpensive 
method of preservation would be to take 
two copies of each paper and paste each 
page solidly upon a thin sheet of good rag 
paper. The surface would not deteriorate, 
and the paper would then stand consider- 
able hard usage. 

Walter L. Brown, librarian, Buffalo Pub- 
lic Library, June 26 — It has been our prac- 
tice to make scrapbooks of local news- 
paper material, which saves the use of the 
files. The weather, the markets, death and 
marriage notices, and a few other items 
answer the questions of a large number 
of those who wish to use the newspaper 
flies. This scrapping of special material 
Is the only practical suggestion we have 
used for newspaper preservation. 

Solon J. Buck, superintendent, Minne- 
sota Historical Society, June 28 — With ref- 
erence to the question of wear and tear, 
let me suggest that a simple expedient and 
one much cheaper than any treatment of 
the paper, would be the binding of dupli- 
cate or even triplicate volumes, if neces- 
sary, one of which should be put away In 
the dark for permanent preservation. By 
the time the other volume or volumes have 
been worn out, the demand for It would 
probably have diminished so much that it 
would no longer be in serious danger of 
destruction in this way. One other which 
occurs to me is that if worst comes to 
worst, we can adopt the expedient of mak- 
ing photostatic copies of the more impor- 
tant parts of a few of the more Important 
files, whenever it becomes certain that 
they are actually going to disintegrate. 

Mr. Herbert F. Gunnison, business man- 
ager, The Brooklyn Daily Eagle, July 12— 
I do not believe there is any other method 
than that of printing on a good quality of 
paper containing a certain proportion of 
rags. My suggestion is that Congress and 
the several state legislatures be asked to 
contribute to a paper fund of $50,000 for 
the purpose of having certain newspapers 
throughout the country printed on good 
paper In order that they might be per- 
manently preserved In the Congressional 
and state libraries. If other libraries de- 
sired copies they could pay a proportion 
of the cost. I believe this plan to be the 
only practical solution of the problem. It 
might be able to start with a fund of $25,- 
000, In which case the amount might be 
taken from contingent funds of the libra- 
ries without asking for legislative action. 
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W. Dawson Johnston, librarian, St. Paul 
Public Library, June 25 — Doubted the ad- 
visability of preserving newspapers. 

Thomas J. Keenan, editor, "Paper," 
July 1 — I am of the opinion that a solution 
of cellulose of the viscose pattern might be 
found effective as a preservative for news- 
papers, and I shall endeavor to start some 
experimentation looking to the production 
of a satisfactory solution. The sheets 
would have to be dipped in a bath of the 
solution and afterwards dried. 

H. L. Koopman, librarian, Brown Uni- 
versity Library, June 25 — It looks as if 
there were no solution for our sawdust 
literature except to supply it with real 
fibers. For the future, however, we ought 
to be able to apply the London Times so- 
lution of better paper, and I have no doubt 
c'nat If the leading libraries of America 
would all agree on one newspaper — which 
I should suppose would be the New York 
Times — and would consent to pay the cost, 
perhaps $75.00 a year — we could save that 
paper at least from premature dissolu- 
tion. I am quite sure that one successful 
experiment would lead to our extension 
of the salvage action. 

John Ridington, acting librarian. Univer- 
sity of British Columbia, Vancouver, Can- 
ada, July 17 — It seems to me the problem 
has two remedies. The first is the print- 
ing of a limited library edition of impor- 
tant newspapers on paper of a permanent 
character. This would not involve much 
in the way of cost, but a good deal in the 
way of trouble In the newspaper press 
rooms. The shifting of all the rolls of a 
sextuple press for the running of half a 
dozen or fifty special copies is a matter 
of more trouble and time than of expense. 
If some of the really good newspapers 
could be Induced to do this the problem 
would be to a large extent solved. I have 
an impression that in England, and per- 
haps in France, this is done to a certain 
extent. I seem to have read somewhere 
that there is a special edition of the Times 
and perhaps of other newspapers sent to 
royalty, the edition being printed on a spe- 
cial rag-made paper, of good quality and 
durability. Possibly some of the good 
newspapers would be public - spirited 
enough to do this at their own charge. 
Perhaps a federal, state or municipal grant 
could be given, at the recommendations of 
librarians, to meet the extra cost involved. 
At any rate this is one way of meeting the 
situation. 

The second remedy lies not in the hands 
of newspaper publishers or librarians, but 



in the departments of chemical industry. 
The elimination from news print paper of 
the last remnants of the powerful acids 
necessary to transform wood fiber into 
chemical wood pulp Is a problem for the 
industrial chemist rather than for the li- 
brarian. I see no reason why some amount 
of extra care In the process of paper mak- 
ing would not result in the absolute elim- 
ination of these acids, with the result that 
the paper would be durable, would retain 
its color, fiber, texture and strength. The 
alternative method of preservation, if no 
special and permanent papers are used for 
a limited library edition, or the sulphuric 
or other acids cannot be completely taken 
out of the wood pulp paper, is in the direc- 
tion that Mr. Lydenburg has adopted — the 
keeping away of the issues as printed from 
the action of the air by enclosing them in 
Japanese or other tissues. I cannot add 
anything to his suggestion in this regard. 

J. P. Robertson, provincial librarian, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, June 25, 1918 — Sym- 
pathy with the movement to protect news- 
papers. 

Henry E. Surface, engineer in forest 
products, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Madison, Wisconsin, July 11 
— The problem Is one more deserving of 
the publisher who uses the paper than the 
producer who makes it. The latter will 
make any quality the former is willing to 
pay for. Little prospect of getting a pa- 
per stock of higher quality and lower cost. 
Few of the present newspapers need a 
longer life than twenty-four to forty-eight 
hours. 

F. P. Veitch, chemist in charge leather 
and paper laboratory. Bureau of Chem- 
istry, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, July 6 — I am convinced that the 
only proper and effective way of insuring 
the preservation of current newspaper 
files is to print library editions on paper 
of good stock which has sufficient weight 
and strength to withstand the use to which 
files of papers will be subjected. As a mat- 
ter of fact it might be accepted as an un- 
deniable truth that no paper which is 
freely handled will endure indefinitely. It 
would be well, therefore, to print a num- 
ber of copies of more important papers on 
heavy durable stock and preserve without 
handling one or more copies for future 
reference. It Is believed that only by some 
such way as this can we expect the pres- 
ent day newspapers to be available one 
hundred years or more from now. Han- 
dling is more detrimental to paper of good 
quality than its aging. 



